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An Important Experiment 


A proposed solution of Great Britain’s industrial prob- 
lem, offered recently by two New Zealanders, has attracted 
sufficient attention in England so that Bishop Gore wrote 
a review of it in the Manchester Guardian. The docu- 
ment itself, published as a pamphlet by Unwin Brothers 
(London), will strike Americans as especially significant 
in that one of the two authors, Harry Valder, is a promi- 
nent business man, while the other, Frank Harty, is a 
clergyman. The proposal contained in it has been em- 
bodied in an enabling act passed by the New Zealand 
Parliament making the plan operative in that country. 

This frank comment on industrial conditions occurs on 

he first page: 
“Although the guns have ceased to roar and we flatter 
ourselves that we live in the days of peace, there never 
was a greater delusion. The spirit of war has merely 
ceased for the time being to manifest itself on the battle- 
field, but still continues its deadly work in the very vitals 
of the nation—in our business life. 

“We had no difficulty in connecting the realities of the 
battlefield—the appalling waste both of life and material— 
with their cause—war, but we fail to connect the hopeless 
misery of starvation, the sorrow and grief in the homes 
of the people caused by strikes and unemployment, with 
the cause—the lack of principle on which business is con- 
ducted today.” 

The characteristic feature of this plan is the issuance, 
in addition to capital shares, of “labor shares” which are 
given to all who contribute service, from manager to office 
boy, and which serve as “counters” for the distribution of 
surplus profits. They have no nominal or capital value 
but they entitle the holder to attend and vote at the meet- 
ngs of stockholders, and, in general, to all the privileges 
of capital shareholders. The capital shares, on the other 
hand, entitle the holder to a “fixed remuneration based 
on the current market value of money, and in addition to 
this a risk rate proportionate to the risk run.” On this 
point the authors say: “There is nothing novel or revo- 
lutionary in the principle of the limitation of the payment 
for capital. By far the larger portion of capital now 
invested in business is paid for on this principle, e.g., 
mortgages, debentures, loans, overdrafts and similar in- 
vestments.” 

The principle is, of course, profit-sharing, but the plan 
is manifestly quite distinctive. It is related that at the 
outset opposition came from both extreme capitalist and 
extreme socialist, but the plan seems to have won its way 
in New Zealand. 

In answer to the frequent objection that labor will 
share profits but will not share losses the authors say: 
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“The contributors of service cannot escape sharing losses 
of capital, as such loss must eventually be reflected in 
unemployment. 

“It is suggested that if it were possible to assess the 
total loss of capital in one year, the amount of such loss 
would not equal the value of the time lost through unem- 
ployment over the same period. 

“Further, the loss of capital is largely only relative, 
that is, the capital merely changes hands and does not 
actually disappear; whereas the loss of the workers 
through unemployment is absolute, as a day’s work once 
lost can never be regained.” 

An important provision of the act is the following: 
“No scheme under this act for the issue of labor shares 
by any company and no alteration of such scheme shall 
be valid unless and until the court of arbitration under 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1908, on 
application by the company, and after taking steps to 
ascertain the views of the company and the workers 
employed thereby, certifies that in its opinion the scheme 
would be favorable to the general body of the workers. 

“If at any time complaint is made to the court by or on 
behalf of the company or the workers that the provisions 
of the scheme are no longer favorable to the workers, 
or that the provisions of the scheme are being violated or 
that the scheme is not being fairly administered, or that 
the scheme is proving detrimental to the business of the 
company, or that satisfactory reasons exist for revoking 
the certificate, the court shall examine into the complaint, 
and, if satisfied that good cause exists for such complaint, 
may, on such terms and conditions as it thinks fit, revoke 
the certificate.” 


American Policy Toward Russia 


The Foreign Policy Association has issued a pamphlet 
which purports to answer the question: ~ Does the non- 
recognition of the Russian Soviet regime by the United 
States over a period of nine years constitute a break in 
the historical policy of this nation with reference to 
diplomatic recognition or is it consistent with this policy 
and a natural outgrowth of it? The pamphlet summarizes 
the legal aspects of recognition and the traditional recog- 
nition policy of the United States. 

Thomas Jefferson, while Secretary of State under 
George Washington, wrote to Charles Pinckney, United 
States Minister to the Court of St. James, under date of 
December 30, 1792: “We certainly cannot deny to other 
nations that principle whereon our own government is 
founded, that every nation has a right to govern itself 
internally under what forms it pleases and to change these 
forms at its will, and externally to transact business with 
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other nations through whatever organ it chooses whether 
that be a king, convention, assembly, committee, president 
or whatever it be. The only thing essential is the will of 
the nation.” This policy was followed with slight varia- 
tions until recognition was withheld from Mexico in 1913- 
1914. Woodrow Wilson contended that the manner of 
acquisition of national power rather than the actual exer- 
cise of that power was the basis of recognition. He held 
that the “assumption of the government of Mexico by 
Huerta, while in formal compliance with the Constitution, 
was a moral evasion thereof and consequently an act of 
usurpation which the United States as the champion of 
constitutionalism could not countenance.” 

The original theory has been extended to include also 
approval of the new government, and consideration of its 
disposition to “adhere to the obligations of treaties and 
international friendships.” More recently, with particular 
reference to Central America, “a further condition was 
added, that the new government would be accorded recog- 
nition only if it had come into being by constitutional 
means.” 


Conditions prerequisite to the recognition of the Soviet 
‘regime by the United States are summarized in accord 
with the official pronouncements of the State Department 
as follows: 

“1. Abstention from hostile propaganda by Soviet 
Russia in the territory of the United States. 


“2. The protection and compensation of persons and 
property of United States citizens lawfully pursuing their 
business in Russia. 


“3. Unequivocal recognition of the debt contracted with 
our government by the Kerensky government of Russia 
without previous discussion or negotiation concerning 
these obligations.” 

The New York Times comments editorially in sig- 
nificant fashion on this record of changing foreign policy: 
“Legalism and precedent do not by themselves shape 
policy. Expediency enters. If one government feels that 
it badly needs the company of another government, it will 
recognize it if even a cantankerous international neighbor. 
Germany recognized Soviet Russia in 1922, despite the 
fact that Moscow was engineering a Communist revolu- 
tion in Germany; Berlin wanted Russian support against 
the Allies. Great Britain recognized Russia in 1924 be- 
cause British trade was in a parlous state and ready to 
try anything. France recognized Russia because she did 
not wish to fall behind in the race for the highly hypo- 
thetical Russian trade and because the Herriot radical 
bloc was in power in Paris. What has hitherto prevented 
American recognition of Moscow is the absence of a 
countervailing argument from hard self interest. The 
dictatorship theory, upon which the Soviet government is 
based, and the principles of communism, to which it is 
dedicated, are not welcome to the American people. The 
material benefits of intercourse with Russia have appar- 
ently not impressed themselves on the administration as 
overwhelming.” 


Industry and Missions 


The International Missionary Council has decided to 
place on the agenda of its next meeting, which is to be 
held in Jerusalem in 1928, a consideration of the relation 
of Christianity to industry. This action was taken pur- 
suant to memorials received from several sources. We 
print below, because of its informing character, the text 
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of the Young.Women’s Christian Association memorial 
signed by Lady Parmoor, President of the World’s Asso- 
ciation, and Constance Smith, chairman of the Industrial 
Advisory Committee. 

“The World’s Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association understands that a committee of 
your council will shortly meet in Sweden to draw up the 
agenda for a projected World Missionary Conference. 
We trust that in this agenda a large place will be found 
for consideration of economic problems and industrial 
conditions in their relation to mission work. With every 
year the vital importance of this relation becomes more 
insistent. Western industry has invaded the Far East, 
carrying with it the latest inventions for the promotion o 
mass production, too often unaccompanied by any of th 
safeguards which have been painfully worked out in the 
course of a century for the protection of the European 
worker. Side by side with the machinery of 1926 flourish 
the factory abuses of 1802; child labor as England knew 
it in the early days of the industrial revolution, night 
employment of women, boys, and girls, hours cruelly and 
wastefully long, conditions of employment full of peril 
to life, limb, and health. When industry in this form 
is set up by men of western race coming from countries 
nominally Christian, fellow citizens of the missionaries 
who preach the Christian faith, on the mission field itself, 
the question as to the attitude of the church in the face 
of such negations of the teaching of our Master inevitably 
arises. It has put in bewilderment and distress of mind 
eastern people who have accepted the new teaching— 
such as Chinese Christians—and aroused indignant con- 
tempt in their fellow countrymen who, rejecting the Gos 
pel, can point triumphantly to the contrast between 
Christian principles and practice. It is because much of 
the rapidly developing ‘new industry’ of Asia and Africa 
holds so terrible a menace to the advancement of the 
religion of Christ in the world that the World’s Commit- 
tee of the Y. W. C. A. feels impelled to urge upon the 
International Missionary Council immediate serious study 
of the situation. 


“That situation has, moreover, a grave bearing on the 
peace and harmony of the world. Peace is of the first 
importance to missionary enterprise, and the deep unrest 
created over vast areas by industrial hardship and in- 
justice is the frequent cause of conflict at home and 
abroad. The evil effect of exploitation does not stop short 
with those who are its immediate victims; indirectly it 
impoverishes and degrades nations thousands of miles 
from the scene where it is at work. The goods produced 
by sweated labor in an industrialized Orient may either 
drive out of the world’s markets the European manufac 
turer who runs his mills at home under good condition 
and pays a decent wage to his work-people, or force him 
to adopt lowered standards disastrous to him and to them. 
At the same time, the fierceness of international compe- 
tition is intensified to such a point that war becomes easily 
the next step for the competitors. The days of dynastic 
wars and wars of religion are admittedly past, but in 
economic pressure there still lies the peril of a convulsion 
in which civilization itself may well go down. 

“We believe that only the teaching of Christ, proclaimed 
and put in practice in the industrial sphere, can avert this 
catastrophe ; and because of our belief we venture to send 
you this memorandum which we earnestly commend to 
your consideration, in full confidence that our plea is 
based on grounds which have already commended them- 
selves to your own thought.” 
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? The Occupations of Jews 
al A study is published under this title in the Yearbook 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis for 1926. 
5 The author, Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Baltimore, has 
of + made use of a wide range of material and consulted many 
he sources, and while he does not offer his findings as statis- 
re, + tically adequate, recognizing rather that much work 
ad remains to be done, he is confident of the validity of cer- 
ial tain conclusions. In stating these he says: “I have tried 
ry to show how certain qualities, which, while not a racial 
re monopoly of the Jew, are at least characteristic of the 
st people as a group, have had a modifying effect on the 
an ewish fortunes. I have also tried to demonstrate that, 
h certain countries up to the present day, and in all coun- 
he tries until comparatively few years ago, certain peculiar 
an religious demands of the Jew had to be taken into con- 
ish sideration in analyzing his economic distribution. And 
ew above all, I have tried to demonstrate that, when the Jew 
sht is allowed to lead a normal life, his occupational distribu- 
nd | tion is at least as sound as that of the non-Jew.” - 
eril Of present trends he says: “My study of the occupa- 
rm tions of the Jews convinces me that the drift is not toward 
ries middle class merchants and tradesmen, but toward the 
ries fields of agriculture, liberal professions and artisanship.” 
elf, Rabbi Israel emphasizes the fact that “interest-taking 
ace occupations” have not been the most tasteful to the Jew. 
bly | “While in 1895 in Germany, 13.8 per cent of the money- 
ind lenders were Jews, by 1907 the proportion had dropped 
a to only 7.9 per cent. In Italy, where even more freedom 
‘on- revailed, only 2.83 per cent were thus engaged accord- 
70S @:: to rather recent figures: and among the Russian Jews, 
een indicative of the many miserable misrepresentations that 
| of have been made, only .15 per cent were occupied in the 
rica lending of money on interest. And although cartoonists, 
the ignorant of the situation, will still continue to inscribe 
mit- every drawing of the three balls with a Jewish name, 
the actual statistics which I have from four typical cities, 
udy Erie, Pa., Alexandria, Va., Vicksburg, Miss., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with a total population of about 200,000, and 
the with over 3,000 Jewish earners, show only 10 loan offices, 
first or less than one-third of one per cent of the total Jewish 
rest workers.” 
in- The author says further in this connection: “Because 
and his courage in taking legitimate economic chances has 
hort often resulted in prosperity, he is depicted as a monied 
ly it individual, whereas the real story of immense masses of 
niles our people is one of abject poverty. In Odessa for 
uced example, even before the war, 63 per cent of the Jewish 
ither burials were pauper funerals and another 20 per cent at 
he lowest possible rate; and it is well known that the 
ew’s respect for his dead is great and no expense would 
be spared were the material means present. In Galicia 
hem. at the same time, practically one-half of the Jewish work- 
mpe- ing population were so-called ‘Luft Menschen,’ economic 
asily drifters with no permanent means of support. The story 
astic of economic suffering in Poland and Russia is too well 
ut in known to need rehearsal. The war has only intensified 
sion it so that millions of dollars for relief must be raised to 
prevent the utter annihilation of the people. It has been 
imed stated that on the continent of Europe in the year 1906 
t this besides the Rothschilds there were not more than 20 Jew- 
send ish capitalists. The Jews on the Stock Exchange 
nd to of London number only a little over 6 per cent, in New 
ea is York only about 12 per cent, yet to hear some charges 
them- would be to imagine that in each case it was about 95 
per cent. The brand of the Middle Ages made the Jew 
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a money-lender against his will. That it was extremely 
against his will is demonstrated by the great extent to 
which this occupation was dropped, once there were other 
avenues opened to him. ‘ Even as far back as 
the year 1882, out of 2,562 heads of Russian Jewish 
immigrant families in Liverpool, there were only 7 money- 
lenders.” 


An illuminating passage states: “Butchers, bakers, 
dairymen, wine merchants, dealers in food of all sorts, 
due to dietary laws, have a religious aspect to the Jew 
as well as an economic one. The specific needs of the 
Jewish community necessitate a wide variety of occupa- 
tion. The abundance of printers and book- 
binders is easily understandable among a people with 
whom religion and intellect went hand in hand. The 
desire to observe the Hebrew Sabbath in a non-Jewish 
environment had a decided effect on the general occupa- 
tional selection. It led to a desire to be one’s own eco- 
nomic master, to live near other Jews, to seek employment 
in factories and in trades where the Jewish Sabbath could 
be observed without economic ruin.” 

With reference to Jewish artisans the author states: 
“We have figures on the Russian Jewish immigrants pass- 
ing through Liverpool in the year 1882. Of these, 1,730 
earners out of a total of 1,843 were artisans and agricul- 
turists. The statistics from the latter half of 
the 19th century show us hundreds of thousands of Jews 
in all branches of manual industry. In two instances 


~ there are comparative figures to show how, with the com- 
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ing of modern times, the historic inclinations toward 
handicrafts received added impetus. In Prussia in the 
year 1861, there were 11,445 Jewish artisans. By the 
year 1895 this number had increased almost 400 per cent, 
there being 43,246. In the Russian Pale, despite the 
many difficulties and disabilities and a large amount of 
immigration to America, the number of Jewish artisans 
increased from 293,000 to 396,000 within 10 years, 1888 
to 1898. 


“In Rumania the Jews are the backbone of the younger 
industries. Rubinow estimates that by 1906 the 
Jewish artisans in Russia constituted at least 35 per cent 
of the working population, and possibly an even greater 
percentage scattered through all branches of work.” 

“The immigration figures to the United States for the 
years 1910 and 1911 show that, of 30 nationalities enter- 
ing America during those years, the Jews had the largest 
percentage of skilled artisans. In the years 1889-1911 
the Jewish immigrants constituted 52.91 per cent of the 
skilled artisans.” 


Interesting figures are given for Jewish farmers in 
various parts of the world. “It is estimated that over 
half a million Jews are on the land throughout the world. 
In the past 10 years, in the United States alone, the num- 
ber of Jewish farmers has increased 200 per cent as well 
as the investment.” 

The report is revealing and challenging to non-Jewish 
readers. 


Insuring the Future 


A Chicago business man recently remarked that the 
growth of investment institutions had invalidated the old 
adage, “It’s three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves.” Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony in Christian 
Education for October calls attention to the fact that 
progress has come to be rather definitely associated in 
the public mind with the accumulation of benefits which 
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one generation deliberately puts at the disposal of the 
next, and that this is particularly true with reference to 
education. It is manifest also in the field of religion but 
here, he says, “grave misgivings” arise in people’s minds: 
“These questions come up: (a) Are religious forms 
permanent? Is not the content of religious faith chang- 
ing? and are not the organizations which serve religious 
causes unstable, sometimes being abandoned for a better, 
often being altered by improvements, and more recently 
being combined in various consolidations? (b) Are not 
‘lost causes’ perpetuated, and causes which should be 
recognized as lost kept alive, by the artificial stimulus of 
a past benevolence already bereft of a continuing vitality? 
Should a dead past keep dead issues in the saddle?” 

In view of which, the following prescription is given: 
“The way to give, without doing harm, is to remove ‘the 
blight of the dead hand,’ to allow future religionists to 
decide the terminology and the use of instruments for 
doing real religious service of future days. Wisdom and 
consecration become larger and purer through successive 
generations. Men who come after us will need our funds 
and endowments but should be left free to exercise their 
own spiritual discernment in converting our material bene- 
fits into the service of religion adapted to the future 
days.” 

The Federal Council’s Committee on Financial and 
Fiduciary Matters, of which Dr. Anthony is chairman, 
undertakes to give counsel to persons who are contemplat- 
ing making gifts or bequests to religious and social work. 


Aid for Churches in Europe 


A bond issue totalling $2,500,000 is now being floated 
in the United States by a syndicate of investment houses 
for the welfare institutions of the Protestant church in 
Germany. The European churches have long maintained 
that it was only through a long-term loan of this sort that 
the financial rehabilitation of their institutions could be 
effected. Although similar loans had been made for the 
Roman Catholic institutions, hitherto the banks and in- 
vestment houses had not been disposed to consider favor- 
ably a loan to the Protestant churches. 

These bonds are the direct obligation of the Central 
Committee for Welfare Institutions of the German 
Protestant Church, which is recognized by the church and 
the German government as the official financial and 
administrative representative of the German Protestants 
in welfare matters. The institutions affiliated with this 
committee, such as hospitals, asylums, homes for the blind, 
crippled, old people, workmen, travellers and convales- 
cents, total over 3,900 with over 223,000 beds, and employ 
over 50,000 people. The central committee will reloan the 
proceeds of this bond issue to the individual institutions 
or responsible church bodies for the purpose of funding 
their debts, repairing and enlarging their buildings and 
equipment, and for similar purposes. 

This bond issue, if successful, should, it is believed, go 
far toward effecting the financial rehabilitation of the 
Protestant church institutions in Germany. The situation 
in other countries still remains the same. The need of 
such help in Austria, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
is acute. The negotiation of this loan in Germany was 
facilitated by the centralization of administration in Ger- 
many, by the right of the churches to tax their parishioners 
for the upkeep of their institutions, and by the govern- 
ment insurance plan whereby sick and accident insurance 


is paid directly to the institution caring for the case. In 
the other countries these factors are not present in the 
same degree, and for that reason the program of the 
Central Bureau for the Relief of the Evangelical Churches, 
calling for the establishment of a credit association, 
assumes new importance. 


New Prohibition Pamphlet 


_4\ new pamphlet entitled Yes, “Jt’s the Law,” and It’s a 
Good Law by Nolan R. Best, secretary of the Baltimore 
Federation of Churches, and published by George H. 
Doran (New York) presents in a fresh and original way 


the argument for prohibition. », 


The pamphlet has a commendatory foreword by officer 
of the Federal Council of Churches. Its spirit and pur- 
pose are revealed in the following paragraphs: “The 
arguments which convinced the people of the United 
States in the first instance that they wanted prohibition 
largely dropped from sight when adoption of the 
Eighteenth Amendment was achieved. Interest was trans- 
ferred to the task of getting the new law obeyed, and the 
points of view from which, in the midst of the fight for 
it, this immense innovation looked desirable have not been 
emphasized since. 

“To renew the thought of the people on the ‘reason 
why’ becomes therefore an essential item of a constructive 
program for today. 

“It is not sufficient for its friends to say: ‘Prohibition 
is the law.’ 

“They must say: ‘Prohibition is good law.’ 


“And they must prove it—partially, of course, by it Dp 


results. 

“But the results of an experiment still as new as this 
have not yet accumulated to the weight of a demonstra- 
tion. Experience at the present state of the case could 
hardly be expected to render a decisive verdict. 

“At the moment, therefore, the stronger appeal is to 
foundation principles of public responsibility.” 

The pamphlet may be had from the publishers or from 
the Federal Council at 15c., paper; $1.00, cloth. 


The Spectator on the Drink Trade 


The Spectator (London), whose conservative policy is 
well known, published on October 2 an editorial on the 
liquor question expressing approval of the decision an- 
nounced by Punch to print no more advertisements of 
intoxicating liquors after next March. The editorial says 


in part: “We do not believe that public opinion in ‘toa 


Britain, in the present generation, will accept prohibition 
we may therefore rule it out of court. We be- 
lieve in the public ownership or control of the drink trade, 
of which the Carlisle experiment is a recent example. No 
private individual or group of individuals should be per- 
mitted to make money out of a commodity the excessive 
sale of which is injurious to the nation. Alcohol is unlike 
most commercial commodities; its consumption does not 
affect only those who are foolish enough to indulge in it 
too freely. The health and happiness of tens of thousands, 
born and unborn, are involved. . . As long as a 
three-quarters majority of the nation believes that the 
sale of alcohol should be permitted, then it is the duty of 
the state to see that pure liquor is provided, but the state 
can see to it that nothing ts done to stimulate sales.” 


Printed in U. 8. A. 
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